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1. Holy Bible. 5. Missionary Cause. 


9. Sunday School Cause. 
2. Christian Church. 6. Civilization. 10. Temperance Cause. 
3. Written word of God. 7 Education Cause. 11. Arts. 
4. Preached word of God. 8. Tract Cause, 12. Sciences. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BIBLE TREE. 


Every child has seen trees growing. You know 
that the tree has strong roots, which go down deep 
into the earth. These roots are like mouths. 
They suck up moisture and nourishment into the 
tree. This moisture is called sap, and it feeds the 
tree and makes it grow, just as your food makes 
yougrow. The sap goes out even to the tips of 
the smallest branches and into every leaf. If the 
tree is planted in good earth, where it can get 
plenty of nourishment, it will grow fast, and be 
full of branches and leaves. If the soil in which it 
is planted is sandy or stony, so that it cannot get 
much food, it will grow slowly. 

The object of this picture is to show you how 
all that is good grows out of the Bible, and is sup- 
ported by it. Where the Bible is ‘known, the 
people have civilization; and the arts and sciences ; 
and all sorts of benevolent societies. _ But in coun- 
tries where the Bible is not known, the people are 
savage, or only half civilized. They live in a 
very rude manner, and have few comforts and 
conveniences. They do not understand the arts 
of building, and weaving, and painting, and cutle- 
ry,aswe do. They do not know anythmg about 
other.countries; they have not the sctences of 
geography, and astronomy and mathematics, as 
we have. 

Of course they have-no correct ideas of God. 
They worship some disgusting idol, or perhaps 
some evil spirit. As to Missionary Societies, 
Tract Societies, §c. of course, they never heard of 
such things. The design of ‘Missionary Societies 
is to send out ministers to preach to those who are 
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ignorant, and teach them the way of life. But 
how can these people teach others what they do 
not know themselves? How can they educate 
others when they are not educated themselves? 
How can they send out tracts when they do not 
know how to write or print? 

We must do all these things for them, till they 
learn how to do for themselves. "If we send them 
the Bible, in their own language, and they learn 
to read and understand it, they will soon have 
every thing else that is good. They will leave off 
worshipping idols and begin to serve God. They 
will cease to lie and steal and kill each other, and 
learn to be kind, to speak the truth, and to be 
honest. They will then begin to care for others, 
as ignorant as they used to be, and will want to 
send the Bible to them. 

Thus you see the Bible is the good soil in which 
the Tree of Life and Knowledge, of Holiness and 
Happiness must be planted. If you give some of 
your money to send the Bible to the heathen, you 
will make a leaf or a little branch grow on that 
tree. de 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

THE LITTLE GIRL WHO THOUGHT SHE WAS 
TOO YOUNG TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 

I spentya day or two at a brother minister’s 
house in the town of G N.H. He hada 
daughter named Ellen, a little girl with a kind and 
gentle heart, and quick to learn. One morning | 
arose early, and sat down in my chamber to write 





my knee, and said she wanted to talk with me. 
So I began totalk with her about Jesus Christ, 
and to tell her Jesus loved little children, and how 
he suffered and died for them, and wanted all little 
children to love him, and go to be with him in 
Heaven. Ellen looked at me very earnestly with 
tears in her eyes, and said, ‘‘ I should like to bea 
Christian.””? ‘‘ You may be one if you wish, as 
well as your pa and ma,”’ ‘*1 wish pa would let 
me be a Christian.” ‘* Dear Ellen, your pa 
would be glad to have you, if you wish to be one. 
Don’t you think he would?” ‘* I don’t believe he 
would let me be put into the church till I am as 
old and big as mais.” ‘* Don’t you think your 
pa wants you to love Jesus Chist?”’ ‘*I suppose 
he does.”” ‘* Don’t he want you to go to Heaven 
when you die, and be where Christ and all good 
people are?” ‘*I don’t know. I should think he 
would want me to go there!” ‘*I know, dear 
Ellen, your pa wants you to be a Christian, and 
go to Heaven when you die!” ‘* Did he tell you 
so?’ **No; but I heard him pray for you last 
night, that you might be a Christian and go to 
Heaven. He wants all the little children in the 
Sabbath School to be Christians, and he tries to 
make them so.” ‘* Would he let me go into the 
church if I loved the Saviour?” ‘‘ Yes, my dear, I 
am sure he would, if he thought you loved the Sa- 
viour. What makes you think he would not let 
you go into the church?” ‘* Because he thinks I 
a’nt old enough, and big enough.” 

Here Ellen jumped down from my knee and 
went out of the room. I continued my writing. 
In about half an hour she returned with a Sabbath 
School book in her hand, which she had been 
reading. She got upon my knee and showed me 
this passage, quoted from Proverbs, 8, 17. ‘*I 


love them that love me, and those that seek me 
early shall find me.” 


She wanted to know what it 
meant? So I got a Bible and found the verse and 
showed it to her. I will leave out our talk about 
the first part of the verse, which was affecting to 
me, & give you that which relates to the latter part. 
‘* What, dear Ellen, does the latter part of the 
verse mean?” ‘*] don’t know.’ ‘* What is 
meant by those that seek me early?’’ ‘* Those 
that seek him while they are young.” ‘‘ How 
young may they seek God, and love him and serve 
him?” ‘I don’t know.” ‘* How young can they 
seek him? You said a little while ago that you 
were too young to love Christ, and be a Chris- 
tian.” ‘* Well, a’nt I? Would God let me find 
him while I am so young?” ‘‘ How old are you, 
dear Ellen?’ ‘‘ Only six years old.” ‘* Did you 
ever read about John Moony Mead?” ‘Yes, 
sir!”? ‘* How old was he?” ‘‘ Four years old.” 
** How old was William - Abbott Douglass?” 
‘Three years and eight months.” ‘*‘ Did they 
not love God and pray to him?” ‘* Yes, sir.’ 
‘* Then can’t you be a Christian and seek God in 
prayer? You are six years Wid.” ‘‘I should 
like to be a Christian if pa did not think I was 
too young.”” ‘* My dear child, you never was too 
young to love your pa, were you?” ‘* No, indeed; 
I loved him when I was a little baby and could 
not talk!” ‘* Why! can’t you love God as well 
as you can your pa, while you are a little child?” 
‘* Pa is so good to me I can’t help loving him!” 
** Ts not God as good to you as your pa is? Don’t 
he take as good care of you?” ‘‘ Yes, God keeps 
me alive, and makes me well, and takes care of 
me when I am asleep.” «“ Then, dear Ellen, 
you can love God, as well as you can your pa; 
and if you are a little child, but six years old, if 
you seek God in prayer, you will find him. God 
loves to have all little children pray to him, aad 





in my Journal. Soon Ellen came and got upon 





be Christians.” H. C. W. 
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MORALITY. 


CONVERSATION, 

Supposing my young friends to be on their 
guard against the graver errors of the tongue, 
such as direct falsehood, misrepresentation, cal- 
umny, insinuation, violation of confidence, and the 
like, I would warn them against a few of the less- 
er sins of young people, which, from their very 
commonness, might escape their notice in the ear- 
lier stages of self-discipline; such as the love of 
ridicule, the spirit of exaggeration, &c. which are 
so apt to pervade the conversation of inexperienc- 
ed girls, and are often indulged in by them without 
a suspicion of their real nature and tendency. 

The practice of turning into ridicule whatever 
does not please her, in the appearance or conduct 
of others, too often gains a young lady the reputa- 
tion of being a very agreeable companion, and her 
lively sallies are mistaken for wit; whereas there 
is no faculty of the mind that can be cultivated at 
a less expense of wit and wisdom, than that of rid- 
icule, and none that finds more ready auditors; 
for the silliest can join in the laugh which it raises, 
and the wisest can hardly resist its infection. 

A sense of the ridiculous is an original faculty of 
the human mind; it is much keener in some indi- 
viduals than in others, and, under proper manage- 
ment, it might possibly find its place in a Chris- 
tian character; but it is like some plants, which 
though wholesome in themselves, are never ad- 
mitted into our gardens, because they spread too 
rapidly, and root out what is far more valuable. 
The love of ridicule grows by indulgence, till it 
destroys the power of discrimination, lessens the 
sensibility to others’ pain, disturbs the balance of 
justice, blunts all noble and generous feelings, 
and gives a general taint of coarseness to the 
whole character. There.is nothing too innocent 
or unobtrusive to be food for this morbid love of 
sport; nothing too valuable or too beautiful to be 
viewed in this false light; nothing too high and 
nothing too low to minister to this diseased appe- 
tite; and the pain which it often inflicts on those 
who are its innocent objects is a small evil compar- 
ed with the immense injury it does to the mind 
that entertains it. Besides the evils already enu- 
merated, the love of ridicule indisposes the mind 
to find pleasure in admiring, which is robbing it 
of one of its noblest attributes; one stamped with 
the approbation of God by being made the source 
of pure and exquisite enjoyment. If you would 
taste the full happiness of admiring all that is good, 
and true, and beautiful in the beings who surround 
you, avoid the practice of ridiculing them, for 
these cannot exist together. 

Equally common with the love of ridicule is the 
spirit of exaggeration. How many persons, who 
would be shocked at the idea of telling a deliber- 
ate falsehood, yet daily violate truth by exagger- 
ated statements and extravagant expressions. 
This fault often shows itself in childhood, and has 
its origin in the activity of the imagination, joined 
to an imperfect knowledge of language; where it 
is not early corrected, it grows with the growth 
and strengthens with the strength, and becomes 
one of the most incurable maladies of the mind. 
By some it is suddenly assumed as a means of 
making themselves agreeable to their companions, 
or by way of equalling them in their style of con- 
versation. Now I Would earnestly beg those who 
are voluntarily adopting this habit of speech, as 
they would learn an accomplishment, to avoid it 
while it is yet in their power, and to regard it in 
its true light, as asin against God, against their 
fellow. beings, and against their own nature. 

It is a sin against God, inasmuch as it violates 
his holy laws, which require perfect truth of 
‘speech. Itis asin against our fellow-creatures, 
because it lessens the confidence necessary to 
social intercourse, and because it leads to misrep- 
resentation and injustice. It is a sin against our 
own natures, because it deadens the conscience, 
lessens the reverence for truth, blunts that nice 
perception by which we are intended to see things 


tertain distorted and inflated visions of its own 
creating. 

Besides all this moral attendant on a habit of 
exaggeration, it is a great mistake to suppose that 
it makes a person more agreeable, or that it adds 
to the importance of her statements. The value 
of a person’s words is determined by her habitual 
use of them. ‘‘I like it much.” ‘‘ It is well 
done,” will mean as much in some mouths as ‘‘ 1 
am infinitely delighted,” ‘‘ "Tis the most exqui- 
site thing you ever saw,” will in others. Such 
large abatements are necessarily made for the 
statements of these romancers, that they really 
gain nothing in the end, but find it difficult some- 
times to obtain credence for so much as is really 
true; whereas a person who is habitually sober 
and discriminating in her use of language will not 
only inspire confidence, but be able to produce a 
great effect by the occasional use of a superlative. 

Fidelity and exactness are indispensable in a 
narrative, and the habit of exaggerating destroys 
the power of accurate observation and recollec- 
tion which would render the story truly interest- 
ing. If, instead of trying to embellish her account 
with the fruits of her imagination, a young lady 
possessed the power of seizing upon the points 
best worth describing, and could give an exact ac- 
count of them, she would be far more entertain- 
ing than any exaggeration could make her, for 
there is no romance like that of real life; and no 
imaginings of an inexperienced girl can equal in 
piquancy the scenes and characters that are every 
day presented to our view. Extravagant expres- 
sions are sometimes resorted to, in order to atone 
for deficiencies of memory and observation; but 
they will never hide such defects, and an habitual 
use of them lowers the tone of the mind, and leads 
to other deviations from the simplicity of truth and 
nature. 

Another way of falsifying a narrative is by tak- 
ing for granted what you do not know, and speak- 
ing of it as if you did. This jumping at conclu- 
sions is a fruitful souree of false reports, and does 
great mischief in the world. Let no one imagine 
that she is walking conscientiously, who is not in 
the habit of discriminating nicely between what 
she knows to be fact and what she only supposes 
to be such.— Young Ladies’ Friend. 





INFANT SCHOOL CONVERSATION, 
** Be harmless as doves.’’ 

A little boy said, ‘‘ Master, Jesus Christ was 
harmless as a dove.” 
‘* The Son of God.” Another remarked, ‘‘ He 
came into the world to save sinners.”” ‘* What 
is a sinner?’’ ‘* A.person or child who breaks 
God’s law; every b has sinned.” ‘* What do 
sinners desétve?’’ ‘*T'o be punished in hell for 
ever.” ‘* Who punishes sinners?” ‘* Almighty 
God.” ‘* Did you ever hear of any body who was 
punished in hell?” ‘* Yes, the rich man at whose 
gate Lazarus was laid; and he could not get a 
drop of water to cool his tongue; O, how he must 
have suffered!” ‘*‘ Will all sinners be punished 
as he was?” ‘*No; those who repent of their 
sins, and believe in Jesus Christ, and get a new 
heart, will be saved; and then they will be happy 
in heaven for ever.”’ ‘* Who will save them?” 
** Jesus will.”” *‘ Howdo you know?” ‘* Because 
‘ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’ ”’ 
‘** Master, you read that to us out of the Bible.” 
** What did I read out of the Bible?” ‘* This is 
a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners.’ ‘* And you read, ‘ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ ’’ ‘* Who loved the world?” ‘‘God.” 
‘© What did he do for the world?” ‘* Loved it,” 
** How did he show that he loved it?” ‘ He gave 
his only begotten Son.”” ‘* Why did he. give his 
only begotten Son?” ‘* That whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’” ‘*‘ What is everlasting life?” **To live 





as they really are, and accustoms the mind to en- 


with God, and Jesus Christ, and his holy angels in 





‘© Who was Jesus Christ?” 


ey 
heaven.” ‘‘* How long has Ged lived in heaven?” 
‘** Always; and he always will live there, because 
he is eternal.” ‘*‘ Why is he eternal?” ‘He 
never had a beginning. and he will never come to 
an end.” ‘* Who lived before God, then?” 
‘* Master, there could not be any body living be- 
fore God, for he never had a beginning; but he 
made all things; so all other things must have had 
a beginning, because God made them.” This an- 
swer was given by a boy five years of age. 


A Child’s Answer. 

** A child having read a sermon on the importance of chil. 
dren’s being good, was asked what he thought of it. He 
replied; ‘* 1 think, mother, it is a great deal easier to tell 
people how to be good, than to be so ourselves.”’ 





From the Mother’s Monthly Journal. 
RIPE CHERRIES—TRUTH. 


There was, several years ago, a little girl, 
whose. name was Maria Corey. If you wish to 
know how she looked, I can tell you something 
about it. She was very large of her age, and 
had not a small waist or handsome shoulders, and 
she appeared to be several years older than she 
really was. And now you begin to think she 
was not very handsome, and you think right; 
she was not. But this, you know, is of no great 
consequence, and I suppose you would much 
rather know whether she was good, than wheth- 
er she was handsome. I cannot say that she 
was always good; there were some traits in her 
character which were not good, and which I 
should not like to have you follow; but these I 
shall pass over, and tell you of something which 
I should like to have you copy. Maria loved to 
read very much. She read all the books for 
children which she could obtain, but these were 
not as plenty as they now are; and she used to 
read a great many others, which were written 
for older people. There is one book that is in- 
tended for men and women, and children too. 
This Maria read through when she was a very 
small girl, Can you think what this beok was ? 
“The Bible, the Bible,” says scme bright-eyed 
boy or girl. Yes, you are right; and1 hope you 
will follow Maria’s example in that. 

When Maria was eight or nine years old, she 
was invited to spend a few weeks with a lady 
of her mother’s acquaintance, of whom she was 
very fond. This visit the little girl expected to 
enjoy very much, and she was not disappointed. 
The lady had a little babe, just large enough for 
Maria to play with, a fine, good natured little 
fellow, whom Maria soon learned to love very 
much, for she had no little brother or sister at 
home, and she thought she never before saw 
such a pretty, sweet, pleasant, little baby. The 
lady whom she visited, too, was very kind, and 
took a great.deal of pains to make her visit plea- 
sant. But there was something else, beside the 
pleasant lady and the sweet babe, that Maria 
found, which she liked very much. There was 
at the lady’s house a library, belonging to a ladies’ 

ading society, and she was so kind as to un- 
ock the door of the book-case where it was 
kept, and tell the little girl that she might read 
as many Of the books as she pleased. This was 
a privilege indeed, and Maria thankfully improv- 
ed it. Among other books she found one which 
was all about lying, and which was called “Il- 
lustrations of Lying.” She could not understand 
the whole of this book, for it was not written on 
purpose for her, as the one you are reading is 
for you, but whet she could understand she lik- 
ed very much, and she thought she would try 
always to remember it, and never tell a lie again. 

After the week was passed, Maria gave Wil- 
liam the last kiss, bade farewell to the kind la- 
dy, and returned home. She was happy to see 
her father and mother and sister, and to play 
with her dolls once more; but she did not for- 
get little William, and she thought a great deal 
about the book she had read while she was 
away, and tried to follow its directions. 

When Maria was about twelve years old she 
left Miss Hamilton’s school, which she had been 
attending, and commenced going to the village 
academy. As she left the school Miss Hamilton 
said, “ You must not forget to visit me, Maria.” 

“T should like to come very much,” said the 
little girl. 

“Jn about a month,” continued Miss Hamil- 
ton, “our cherries will be ripe,and I should like 








very much to have you come then.” 
“T shall be very happy to come, if my mother 
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is willing,” said Maria as she finished tying up 
her books, and took her bonnet. 

“Good bye, dear,” said Miss Hamilton; re- 
member I shall expect you in cherry time.” 

“ Good bye,” said Maria, as she ran gaily home. 

“Oh, mother,” said she, the moment she open- 
ed the door, panting for breath, “ Miss Hamilton 
appeared very sorry to have me leave school, 
and she has invited me to go to her father’s, 
when cherries are ripe. Are you willing Ishould 

0 2”? 

“ We can tell better about that when the time 

arrives,” said her mother ; “ but 1 think you may 
o if nothing happens to prevent.” 

“] shall have to come home before school is 
dismissed, shall I not, mother? for it is so far to 
Mr. Hamilton’s that it will be dark before I get 
home, if I do not, and I shail be afraid to be 
out.” 

“Yes, dear; but you must not talk any more 
now, for you see I have a book in my hand, and 
I wish to read.” 

Days and weeks passed away, and cherries 
were fully ripe, and Maria said, “May I come 
home early to night, mother, and go to see Miss 
Hamilton ?” 

“Yes,” answered her mother, “if Miss Mor- 
ton is willing.” 

Afternoon came, and just as Maria was about 
to rise, and request to be dismissed, a young la- 
dy, who was a boarding scholar, asked perinis- 
sion to go. : 

“Why do you wish to be dismissed ?” said 
Miss Morton. 

The young lady said she wished to take a ride 
with her landlady. 

“No,” said Miss Morton, “I think you had 
better attend to your studies in school hours, 
and take your amusement at other times.” 

Scarcely had the young lady taken her seat, 
when Maria arose. “What do you wish for, 
Maria ?” said Miss Morton. 

“I wish to be dismissed. My mother gave 
me leave to go home early, if you were willing.” 

“ Why.do you ask such a question,” said Miss 
Morton, “ when I just now refused another the 
same privilege ?” 

“ Because,” answered Maria, in a calm, respect- 
ful voice, ‘‘ she was boarding out, but my mother 
gave me leave.” ; 

Miss Morton paused a moment, and then said, 
“Yes, the cases are different; if you think your 
mother will be disappuinted if you do not go, 
you may be dismissed.” 

Maria wished much to go, but she knew it 
would not be her mother, but herself who would 
be disappointed ; she could not bear to deceive, 
and she said, “ My mother will not be disappoint- 
ed,” and sat down. 

Miss Morton looked upon her with a smile, 
and said, “I am glad you are so candid, Maria ;” 
and Maria saw that her teacher approved of 
what she had done, and she felt, in her own 
heart, that she had done right. 

When Maria went home at night, and told her 
mother the reason she was not dismissed, her 
brother said she should not lose her visit, for he 
would go with her after tea, the nextday. Soyou 
see Maria did not lose her visit by telling the truth. 
She went the next day, and Miss Hamilton ap- 
peared very happy to see her. It was a beauti- 
ful evening; the sun had not yet gone down, 
but it shone with less brightness than it had 
done in the earlier part of the day, and the long 
shadows showed that it was near setting. The 
yard of Mr. Hamilton was surrounded by fruit 
trees, and underneath was the soft green grass, 
With here and there a spot filled with fragrant 
flowers. The cherry trees were loaded with 
fruit, some of which hung so low that Maria 
could reach the ripe cherries with her own hand ; 
and every little while, as Miss Hamilton found a 
nicer bunch than the rest, she would say, “Here 
is a bunch for you, Maria.” Every thing was so 
beautiful, the air so sweet, and Miss Hamilton so 
pleasant, that Maria hardly knew how the time 
passed, till her brother told her it was time to 
£0 home. Miss Hamilton filled the little girl’s 
work-basket with cherries for her to carry home 
to her mother and sister; Maria bad her good 
evening, and they parted. The moon wasshin- 
ing, and the stars were beginning to peep out, as 
Maria went home; but she was not afraid, for 
she held fast her brother’s hand, and he was a 
man. Do not you think she was happier than 
she would have been if she had gone the after- 
noon before, and left her teacher to believe that 
which was not true ?—Unruly Member. 
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DUTY AND THE RABBITS. 

An older sister had usually accompanied little 
Alice to her school, but circumstances rendered it 
necessary that she should be placed for a time, 
under the protection of her brother James. James 
was fond of Alice, and seemed much pleased with 
the idea of enjoying the company of the little prat- 
tler on his long walk to school. 

**Oh! dear!” said James one morning, as he 
looked at the clock, ‘‘ twenty minutes of nine!. I 
shall certainly be late.” As he said this he crowd- 
ed his books into his satchel and caught up his cap 
from the table. In a moment he was half way 
down to the garden-gate, when suddenly recollect- 
ing Alice, he turned somewhat impatiently to look 
for her. She was just coming out of the door, 
and looked so smiling and happy, that James could 
not help pleasantly saying, ‘‘ Why Alice, you look 
as fresh and blooming as a rose.” 

‘* James,” said his mother as she stood at the 
window watching their departure, ‘‘take good 
care of your sister.” 

They walked on for some time silently. James 
was thinking of his Latin Grammar, and Alice 
was busy in plucking all the prettiest flowers and 
arranging them into a nosegay for her teacher. 
Presently they came to the top of a hill which 
over-looked the school-house. James saw a num- 
ber of his companions standing before the door ap- 
parently much engaged in conversation. He was 
very eager to join them, and began to run, and to 
urge on after him his little sister. Alice had 
walked much faster than usual all the way, and 
now really felt herself unable to keep up with her 
brother. 

‘* James,” said she, ‘‘ do wait for me. 
and take hold of my hand. 
walk any faster.” 

‘*Oh!”* said he, ‘* I cannot come back. I am 
in a great hurry, but I will wait for you till you 
get up to me.” 

Alice attempted to run and seize the hand which 
James held out to her, but unluckily she tripped 
against a stone, and fell to the ground. 

James was busy in brushing off the dirt and dust 
from Alice’s delicate dress, and endeavoring to di- 
vert her attention from her soiled apron, when some 
one called to Kim from behind. Upon turning 
round he perceived his school-mate, Tom, running 
towards him. 

‘** Holloa! James,” said he, ‘*‘ What makes you 
so late this morning? I’ve come to tell you that 
William Stone has got his rabbits, and we are all 
going to see them after school. There are four of 
them. Two white ones and two gray. ones.” 

** Oh! I should be delighted to go,” said James, 
‘* but,” continued he, hesitating and speaking in 
rather a low tone of voice, ‘‘ I don’t believe I can.”’ 

‘*Don’t believe you can,” said Tom. ‘*‘ Why 
not?” 

‘* Why, I suppose I must go home with my sis- 
ter,” replied James. 

‘** Nonsense!’ said Tom, ‘‘ just as ifshe couldn’t 
find her way home without you. Butcome along,” 
continued he, pulling James by the arm, ‘‘ or we 
shall be late.” 

They at length arrived at the little school-house 
where Alice was to be left. 

‘* Shall I wait for you under the elm tree?” 
said she, as they parted. James did not answer 
her, for he was very busy just then, contriving 
some plan, by which he might get his sister safely’ 
home, and go and see the rabbits too. 

**Oh! now J know how I can manage it,” 
thought he, ‘‘ I will run over in recess and tell her 
to go home with the Nelson’s. Mother won’t care 
just for once, if she does walk with them.” 

In recess he ran over to tell Alice his plan, but 
the Nelsons were absent that day from school, and 
he was almost glad of it, for he secretly felt that 
his mother would not have approved of such a 
plan. But what should he do. He considered for 
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some time, and then told Alice that she might 











start for home alone when school was done, and 
that he would try to overtake her. 

After school James with the other boys went to 
see the rabbits. They lingered to admire and 
wonder at the little animals, till William Stone was 
called to dinner. The moment James turned to 
go home, he thought of Alice. He ran as fast as 
he could through the village till he arrived at the 
church. He looked at the clock and saw that it 
was just one. Giving up now all hopes of over- 
taking Alice, he walked slowly and thoughtfully 
home. 

As he approached the garden gate, he thought 
everything seemed very still and quiet, and he 
feared that his little sister might not have arrived 
home, or that some accident had befallen her. 
His fears were soon dispelled however, for on 
going into the parlor, he found her safe and hap- 
py, playing with her doll. Upon inquiring he 
learned that her teacher had taken charge of her 
on her way home. His mother had gone to visit 
a friend, and who would know that James had not 
fulfilled his duty towards his sister? 

The next day was damp and unpleasant, and it 
was a matter of some discussion whether it was 
best for Alice to go toschool. After considerable 
conversation on the subject, James’ mother sud- 
denly turned to him and said, ‘‘ James you can 
take good care of her, and I think she had better 
go. There will be some wet places, but you can 
lift her over, and by noon, I think it may be pleas- 
ant.” 

James blushed at the remembrance of his con- 
duct the day before, but no one observed it. 
**Oh! yes,” said he, ‘‘do let her go. 

take good care of her.” 

‘*] have no doubt of it,’ said his mother, ‘* I 
can assure you I should not trust my little girl in 
the hands of an unfaithful boy.” 

‘* T wish,” thought James, as she said this, ‘‘that 
my mother could always repose confidence in me. 
It shall not be my fault, if she does not, in future. 
How I wish I had done my duty yesterday. 1! 
might have seen the rabbits another time. I do 
not merit my mother’s praise. How mean and 
dishonorable it is for me to receive praise when I 
do not deserve it. I wish she knew of my con- 
duct yesterday; I must tell her.” 

He looked up from the book on which he had 
been unconsciously gazing. Nobody was in the 
room but his mother. 

‘* James,”’ said she, ‘‘I am going into town this 
afternoon, should you like to go with me?” 

**Oh! yes,” said James, ‘‘ very much indeed, 
but 

‘* But what?” asked his mother. 

** But I did something wrong which I must tell 
you of first,” replied James. 

‘‘Wrong, James,” said his mother, ‘‘ explain 
yourself,” 

‘* Why, I left Alice to come home alone yester- 
day noon, while | went to see William Stone’s 
rabbits.” 

‘**T thought Alice was safe under your care, 
James,” said his mother, ‘‘I am very glad how- 
ever that you have told me how it was. There is 
always some hope of children when they acknowl- 
edge it frankly, when they have done wrong. You 
certainly did wrong; you betrayed atrust; you 
proved an unfaithful protector.” 

‘* I think I shall always take good care of Alice 
in future,” said James. 

‘*T hope you will,” said. his mother, ‘‘ but you 
know you are easily led astray by teinptation. I 
em sorry I cannot take you into town this after- 
noon, but I must deny myself the pleasure. How- 
ever, you will spend a much happier afternoon at 
home, than you could have done in town with a 
burdened conscience. You must learn to perse- 
vere in duty, and to resist temptation. I hope by 
staying at home this afternoon, you will longer re- 
member this hard lesson.” 

Just then little Alice made her appearance 
equipped for school, and the conversation was in- 
terrupted.— Sabbath Day Book. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PROVERBS.«-Seconp Series.=-No. 8. 
* The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out waler.”” 

Did you ever see a little stream of water that had 
broken through a banking of soft earth? At first, 
perhaps, it has but a narrow passage, and runs ina 
siall stream; but it keeps coming with more and 
tore force, and washes away more and more of the 
earth, until it makes for itself a wide passage, and 
flows in a full and rapid torrent. 

So it is, the proverb tells us, with strife. It may 
begin in a very small way, with some petty contra- 





diction or harsh word; but it does not end there. It 
goes on increasing in vehemence till it cannot be re- 
strained, 
are John and George Parkwell. 

place when you have done using it. You know | 
don’t like to bave it left about.” 

** Well, I wish you would wait till [ have had your 
saw before you begin talking to me about it. I baven’t | 
touched your saw.” 

**Why John! You know you had it yesterday af- 
ternoon; [ lent it to you myself.” 

** Well, what’s that to the purpose; I put it away 
afterwards, and what is more you used it yourself 
this morning.” 

“I didn’t use it this morning; I have not had it 
since you borrowed it, and if you had put it away, it 
would have been in its place this morning.” 





Did you ever hear disputes which illustra- | 
ted this fact? If not, listen to this. ‘The speakers | 


| God and Jesus Christ ?” 
*¢ John, I wish you would put back my saw into its | 





**T tell you I did put it away, and you had it your- 
self sawing that board for a hen-coop this morning, 
for I saw you with my own eyes.” 

** You didn’t see me with your own eyes nor any 
body else’s, for it was yesterday morning | sawed that 
board. I guess I shan’t be in a hurry to lend you my 
saw again.” 

“Keep your old saw, who wants it? 
ene enough better, if I want it.” 

Now you see these boys were both to blame. I do 
not know which was in the right about having used 
the saw last, but they were both to blame to quarrel 
about it. Suppose John had replied to his brother’s 
first remark, ‘‘ Yes, | know you do not like to have 
your saw left out, George, and I think I put it away. 
Are you sure you have not used it since?” And then 
if George had replied in the affirmative, he might have 
said, “* Well, I suppose Iam mistaken; I will try to 
be more careful another time.” 

Or suppose that George had said, when his broth- 
er told him he had used the saw himself that morn- 
ing, “‘ I think it was yesterday morning, brother; but 
no matter, we won’t dispute about it; only you will 
please to put it away next time, won’t you?”’ 

Don’t you think the “strife”? would have ended in 
the ‘beginning? And will you do so the next time 
you are tempted to quarrel? L. 
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ve  ~WARIETY. 


Never tell a Lie. 

** James, lay away your book new, and come and 
sit down by my side. I want to tell you a story 
about a littlé boy that never told a lie.” 

** Do you know what it is to tell a lie, James?” 

“Yes, mamma. Once Billy the big boy took my 
book:, when I was away, and hid them, and then told 
me he did not touch them ; and that was a lie.” 

** Does Billy often tell a lie?” 

©] don’t know, mamma; the boys don’t believe 
any thing he says.” 

“Once I knew a little boy, whose name was 
George. He was a very good boy. He never told a 
lie. One Sabbath evening his mother read to him in 
the Bible about God and Jesus Christ, and how Jesus 
Christ had said no liar shall ever enter heaven. She 
told George if he loved his Saviour, and wished to 
please him, he must be very careful never to tell a 
lie. Jesus Christ could hear it, and would know it, 
though it was spoken in a whisper. And she told 














George too about that place of misery, where alj 


wicked people are sent far away from God and heav- 
en. O, it is a dreadful place; and there all who 
tell lies must be sent to dwell forever. 

* And she put her hand on her little boy’s head, 
and the tears came into ber eyes, and she said, 
** George, remember this ; and never, while you live, 
tella lie. Never be so cowardly and wicked. I bad 
rather die, and leave my little boy without a mother, 
than live to see him grow up a liar, grieving, diso- 
beying, and offending his Saviour every day.” 

George never forgot this Sabbath evening talk. 
He was a brave and a good boy. He would rather 
be punished any time than tell a lie. He would lose 
all his playthings and all his playtime rather than tell 
a lie. Every body believed and loved him; and 
they called him ‘ Good George.’ The Saviour loved 
him too; and George was a happy boy. He never 
told a lie. [Infant Series. 


n> 
What is Prayer? 
* James, do you remember what I told you about 


‘*Yes, mamma, You said God is a very great and 
good Being, and knows every thing I say and think 
and do. But what is it to pray to God ?” 

“Are you ever a naughty boy?” James kicked 
the leg of the stool, and did not answer. ‘ Yes, 
sometimes you are naughty, very naughty. You do 
not mind your mother quick. You get angry and 
strike you little sister, and you scold because you 
have to take care of her when your mother is busy, 
and you let her tumble down, and pull her about, 
and you are not kind to her. ‘This is wicked and 
wrong. You know when you are a naughty boy, and 
God knows. God is grieved and displeased when 
you do wrong. He says you must obey your father 
and mother, and must not get angry, and must be 
kind and affectionate.” ‘* When lon angry then I 
can’t help it.” ‘*I will tell you how you can help it, 
James. Every morning when you get up, before 
you come down stairs, you must kneel down and ask 
God to take care of you through all the day, and to 
make you a good boy, and keep you from getting 
angry, and help you to mind your mother, and to be 
pleasant and kind all the day long. God can hear 
you, and if you try to be a good boy, he will help 
you, Then at night, before you go to sleep, you 
must kneel down again by your little bed, and tell 
God all you have done. If you were a good boy, tell 
God, and thank him for inclining and helping you to 
do right. If you have been naughty, tell him that 
too, and ask him to forgive you, and give you a bet- 
ter heart. Ask him to take care of you while you 
sleep. God never sleeps. He will hear little James 
and all children when they tell him what they have 
done and what they want. This is praying. And 
you must pray every night and morning, if you 
would have God make you a good child.” [id. 


te 
Wonders of a Watch. 

The common watch, it is said, beats or ticks 17,- 
160 times in an hour. This is 411,840 a day: and 
150,424,560 a year, allowing the year to be 365 days 
and 6 hours. 

Sometimes watches willrun, with care, a hundred 
years ; so I have heard people say. In that case it 
would beat 15,042,456,000 times! Is it not surprising 
that it should not be beat to pieces in half that time? 

The watch is made of hard metal. But I can tell 
you of a curious machine which is made of some- 
thing not near so hard as steel or brass; it is not 
much harder than the flesh of your arm. Yet it will 
beat more than 5,000 times an hour ; 120,000 times a 
day ; and 43,830,000 times a year. It will some- 
times, though not often, last 100 years ; and when it 
does, it beats 4,383,000,000 times. 

One might think this last machine, soft as it is 
would wear out sooner than the other. But it does 
not. I will tell you one thing more. You have this 
little machine about you. You need not feel in your 
pocket, for it is not there, It is in your body—you 
can feel it beat ;—it is your heart! 


eet oneal 
THE FLOWER Boy. 
A JUVENILE RECITATION, WITH A BASKET oF 
FLOWERS. 
Come ladies, I’ve roses and posies to sell, 
I’m the flower boy known hereabouts very well ; 
To my sweet daily task I am constant and true. 
And I gather my flowers while wet with the dew. 
Just look how they sparkle with the bright morning 


gem, 

So nicely bunch’d up, too,—not one broken stem. 

They’ll keep fresh and fragrant, I’m sure, the day 
through, 





Only buy a few bunches, dear ladies, pray do. 





Come buy my primroses and lilies so fair— 
Only see—what a sweet little bunch | have there ; 
have all sorts ofnosegays, to suit every one, 

From the shade, paly-flowers—some bright from the 
sun, 

Humble Miss, here are lilies, and violets, too, 

They are meek, lowly flowers, just suited to you ; 

This half-opened bud, too, has something to say— 

‘* Be modest, retiring—though cheerful and gay.” 

Here’s the hide away cowslip, you’d know its sweet 
breath, 

Without looking for it, to twine in your wreath. 

Ah! good humored lady—so merry and gay— 

This bunch will suit you. What a splendid display! 

Double roses, and scarlet bells, mixed with bright 
green, 

With sweet yellow jessamine peeping between! 

Only see the moss rose buds, and wild flowers, too ; 

Come, ladies, for charity’s sake, buy a few. 

I’ve fragrant sweet briar, and here’s mignionette, 

’Tis the freshest and sweetest you’ve ever seen yet. 

Morning glories, and stars, scarlet runners so gay, 

For those who rise early and are busy all day. 

For the careless and idle I’ve a sly cunning gift, 

*Tis bunches of hops, mixed with speed-well and 
thrift ; 

By way of reproof, too,—just to give them a hunch, 

‘Trumpet creepers and sloe berries, all in one bunch ¢ 

For the fretful and headstrong, only see what a show ; 

Tiger lilies, passion flowers, and snap-dragons, too! 

With snow balls and snow drops, for keeping them 
cool, 

*Tis as much as to say, never let passson rule. 

For gad-about gossips in other folk’s matters, 

Here’s touch-me-not, thistles, and loose-strife, and 
medlars. 

Young spinsters of fifty I think I could please, 

With love-lies-a-bleeding, and sprigs of heart’s-ease ; 

Some teasing fine coxcomb, with sweet williams, gay, 

Sweet balm, johnny-jumpers, and bob-run-away ! 

For young men of forty, here’s a bunch that would do, 

A bright mary-gold, with a blue-bell or two— 

Or a few ladies tresses, their hearts to ensnare, 

And a sweet polly-anthus, with bright-golden hair, 

Ragged-ladies, romantic vines, fly-traps, and old- 
maid, 

With jump-up-and-kiss-me, in purple arrayed! 

Ladies-slippers, and tulips, of every bright hue, 

And for-get-me-nots, smiling in bonnets of blue! 

Then bachelor’s-buttons, with ladies-in-green, 

With rue, and some bitter-sweet, bunched in between. 

And if these will not suit them, I’ve something more 

A little rose-mary, and a great bouncing-bet! —_[yet, 

For pert, forward Misses, I’ve all sorts of stocks, 

With flowers of elders, and a little green-box! 

For a neat, sprighty girl, then—what would you think 

Of that bunch of white lack-spice, with a rose and a 
pink! 

For patriots, I think, I’ve a bunch that will do, 

Some flaunting night-rockets, with flags red and blue. 

To please our young patriots, too, | will try, 

Here are plenty of flag for the Fourth of July! 

For members of Congress, your stentors so tough, 

I am sure I have throat-wort, and lung-wort enough ; 

For stock-jobbers, too, here’s a bunch gives a hint, 

Some fine golden crowns, with plenty of mint. ; 

For studious young Misses, who love much to learn, 

I’ve ever-green-laurels, with thyme, sage, and fern. 

For your regular folks, sun-flowers and pblox, 

With evening primroses and bright four-o-’clocks. 

I’ve bright crown imperials for such as tell truth, 

And flowers immortal, for virtuous youth. 

For such as look forward to Eden’s pure bowers, 

Here are evergreens, changeless, and amaranth flow- 


ers. 
For Sunday School children—ye high favor’d youth, 
So blest in the sunshine of heavenly truth! 
I’ve branches of palm, with Lebanon’s pride, 
With the fir, and the boxwood, and the myrtle beside. 
The lily of the valley, in purple arrayed, 
With the sweet rose of sharon, in glory displayed! 
I’ve a great many more of each different sort, 
By their name and their nature some moral is taught ; 
The language of flowers has bright things to say ; 
I do wish you would take a short lesson to-day. 
Come buy my sweet poises, ’twill charity be, 
*T will help my old dad, and will surely suit me. 
[N. ¥. Weekly Messenger. 
_— 
CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER. 

I thank the Lord for having kept 

My soul and body while I slept : 

I pray the Lord, that through this day, 

In all I do, and think, and aay, 

I may be kept from harm and sin, 

And made both pure and good withia.—Amen. 
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